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1 conſecrating the liberty of teaching, the National = 
1 Convention hath paid homage to the unalienable rights "hk 
of man, The Convention was to open prolific ſources of 1 


inſtruction, ſources whoſe ſalubrious waters might be pure 
like nature, tranſcendent like liberty, ſweet like equality. | 1 
How could it better fulfil this duty than by calling to the 0s = 
honorable functions of teachers, the citizens of both ſexes, | _ 
who, by their civiſm and good morals, have merited the 1 
confidence of the people ? It throws open a free career of | -._ 
teaching; could it employ vaſter, grander, or more eftica- | = 
cious means of diffuſing inſtruction over the whole ſurface 
of the Republic? In organizing, by the law of the 29th 
Frimaire, the mode of imparting ſuch rudiments of know- 
ledge as children are ſuſceptible of, and which, being ma- 
tured, muſt form true republicans, citizens ufeful to their 
country, the Convention hath fulfilled only a part of its 
_taſk relative to inſtruction 1 it hath ſtill ro procure to youth 
the means of perfecting thoſe primary elements, and of 
acquiring notions relative to the organiſation of democratic 
government, which the people have adopted with ſo much 
enthuſiaſm, and which they defend with ſo much ſtrength, b 
energy, courage, and intrepidity. Inſtruction hath appear- i 
ed to us ſuſceptible of being conſidered only under two — 
heads; the knowledge indiſpenſible to citizens, and the 


acquirements nſeful to ſociety. The idea of eſtabliſhing | ; 

ſecondary or intermediate ſchools, conſecrated to the teach- 

ing of the laws and I know not for what other ſciences, for 

Which ir ſeems that the learned of the ancient regimen 4 
ſtill retain a particular affection, has already been ſeveral .-. 1 
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times offered. Such an idea, emanating without doubt from 


the brain of ſome heretofore profeſſor of an univerſity, hath 


appeared to us, to ſay no more of it, ſubverſive of repub- 
lican inſtitutions which ought to be founded on the ſimpli- 
city of nature. To urge ſuch a propoſal is nothing leſs 


than to endcayour to revive thoſe Gothic eſtabliſhments, 


where immoral youths toſt their precious time in loading 


their brain with knowledge always futile, and often falla- 
cious, which they were forced to forget, when their intereſt. 


or taſte inſpired them with a deſire of attaining uſeful ac- 
quirements. It is to endeavour to organize new academic 
bodies, to eſtabliſh new haunts of literati, where ſpecula- 
tive egotiſts may once more in/i/ate themſelves from ſociety 


with impunity and nouriſh pedagogical ariſtoctacy, no leis 


miſchievous than that of arbitrary power, birth, and riches. 


To propoſe the eſtabliſhment of profeſſors of Jaw, is to wiſh | 


to revive chicane and all its train, which reaſon, philoſophy 
and liberty have felled w the ground with their three-fold . 


mace: It is to attempt to create a Sorbonne of juriſts, whoſe 
_ doctors furred or unfurred would ſoon contrive to ſubſtitute 
their heteroclite opinions inſtead of the laws. It is to 


endeayour to abandon the people anew to the rapacity of 
the ci-devant attorneys and ſolicitors who would not fail to 
enroll themſelves in that new Bagoche*, there to recom- | 
mence under the £gis of the law, the ſpoliation of their 
Hed cheats: „ „5 
Citizens, the revolution hath penetrated into the very 


bowels of the earth to extract from thence ſalt-petre. Shall 


walls of colleges, univerſities, academies check its rapid 
progreſs? No. They will fall before it, while it pene- 
trates into thoſe haunts of inverted reaſon, driving thence 
immorality, error, falſchood, ſuperſtition, ignorance and 


pride; it will overturn thoſe pulpits in which intereſt auda- 


ciouſly proteſſed the bilefal art of chicane, under the pom- 
pous title of, Science 25 the laws. | | 
The laws muſt be ſimple, clear, and few in number, fo 
that every citizen may carry them about with him. Hence, 
far from eſtabliſhing ichoolFof law, the National Convention 
ought to prohibit, under ſevere penalties, all manner of 
paraphraſe, interpretation, or commentary.. The popular 
locieties, now conſtantly occupied in counteracting the 


A company of ſubaltern lawyers in Paris, 
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ſchemes of the coaleſced tyrants, in defeating their plots, 
in watching the diſaffecked, in hunting down knavery, in 
denouncing conſpirators ; the popular ſocicties, I ſay, when 
the torrent of the revolution ſhall have ſwallowed the ene- 
mies of liberty, being no longer in permanent vipilance, 
will, in the boſom of peace, turn their attention to the ſtudy 
of the laws, the ſciences, and the arts. Then will they 
become true republican Lyceums for youth, where: the hu- 

man mind will perfect itſelf in all Kinds of arts and ſciences. 
Let us then forward the eſtabliſhment of popular ſocieties in 
the communes, where, cither from ſome local impediment, 
or for want of pecuniary means, ſuch ſocieties have not 
yet been formed. Fanaticiſm had a temple in each of thoſe 
communes, —let them become the temples of liberty, con- 
ſecrated to inſtruction, and to the propagation of republi- 
can laws and morals. Decrce that the edifices of ſaupertti- 
tion already abandoned, and thoſe to be abandoned here- 
after, belong to the communes; and by that decree, you" 
Will have contributed much towards public in{truction. It 
is not morals that make government, but government that 
makes morals. This truth, long acknowledged, is evinced 
anew by the effects of the revolution, and by the prod. 
gious height to which the republican government which 
you have decreed, and which the French people have con- 
ſecrated by their ſanction, hath all of a ſudden elevated the 
public mind. Egotiſm, the natural child of monarchy had, 
under the reign of tyrants, ½ulaed all the citizens: in- 
dividual intereſt was the ſupreme regulator of their actions. 
Hardly had you laid on the ruins of the rhrone of deſpotiſm, 
and on the tomb of the laſt of our tyrants the baſis of de- 
mocratic government, when the flambeau of reaſon and 
philoſophy illumed all the points of the ſurface of the Re- 
public ; ignorance abſconded in gloomy caverns, fanaticiſm 
diſappeared, error fled before truth. Frenchmen, inha- 
biting the ſame commune, lived in reciprocal ignorance of 
their political, and even phyſical exiſtence, the zocſin of the 
revolution reſounds in their ears, it awakens in their minds 
the ſentiments of liberty, impreſſes on them the neceſſity 
of uniting to overcome the tyrants, and in the twinkling 
of an cye twenty-ſive millions of 7/u/aed egotiſts are united 
into an immenſe family of brethren and friends. It is by 
conſtant intercourſe and an uninterrupted communication 
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are elevated, and heroic virtues are diſplayed. 
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of ideas, that the minds of men are enlightened, their ſouls 


” 


Is it from our gothic ſchools, in which doctors in ſquare 
caps taught no other ſcience but that of obſcurity and per- 
plexing reaſon by ratiocination, of ſubſtituting to the ſimple 


ideas which ariſe from the contemplation of nature, ideas 
metaphyſico-myſtic; is ir from ſuch ſchools that ſprung that 
- patriotic fire which prompts citizens to deprive themſelves 


of their very neceſſaries to ſuccour the Republic? Is it in 
thoſe ſchools that our fair citizens have learned to make a 
ſacrifice of their jewels and modiſh trinkets to ſupply 
the wants of the defenders of liberty? Is it in thoſe ſchools 
that they have learned that virtue is the richeſt and moſt. 
beautiful ornament of their ſex? Is it in the dens of Atque's 
and Ergo's that a hoſt of heroes, who died in battle, had 


learned to abhor tyrants, to adore liberty, and to die for 
their country? Is it, in a word, in thoſe autres that young 
BaRRA imbibed that heroic courage which, in rendering 
him the eternal pattern of republican youths, conducted him 
to the Pantheon? No: the germin of thoſe ſublime vir- 
tues was in the heart of thoſe generous heroes, and the 
enthuſiaſm of liberty could alone make them ſhoot forth. 


The real ſchools of republican virtues, morals, and 


laws, are the popular ſocieties, the aſſemblies of ſections, 
the decadary feaſts, the national and local feſtivals, the 
civic banquets and the theatres, It is there that youths will 


acquire, as it were Without toil, the knowledge of their 
rights and of their duties, there they will imbibe ſentiments 


fit to elevate their minds to the altitude of republican vir- 


rues : it is there they will learn that it is great and glorious 
to devote themſelves for the ſafety of their country, that 
it is ſublime to die for it. During the courſe of our reyo- 


| lution the ſociety of Jacobins of Paris hath alone produced 
more heroiſm, more virtue, than all the ſcientific eſtabliſh- 


ments in Europe have diſplayed during many ages. By your 

law of the 29th Frimaire, you heve diſcharged your obliga- 
tions towards the citizens by placing within the reach of 
every one the inſtruction neceſſary to all; there now re» 


mains to you only to organiſe the teaching of the ſciencies 
neceſſary to ſociety. The intent of this inſtitution is to 


find at all times citizens ſufficiently inſtructed to exerciſe 
tlie various functions relative to the ſafety and welfare of 


U 


A 1 


ſociety, and to the common intereſt of the Republic. You 


will attain this end by eſtabliſhing at the expence of the 


nation able inſtirutors whoſe patriotic zeal may propagate 
with republican activity, the art of adminiſtering comfori to 
ſuffering humanity, to the defenders of the country woumed 
in battle, in exterminating the monſters who ſtrive to de- 


vour liberty; to the animals which man has rendered the 


_ companions of his painful labours, and whoſe ſervices are 
ineſtimable ; the art of keeping in a reſpectable ſtate of 
defence the frontiers of the Republic, of repulſing the 

enemy, by diſcharging on their mercenary cohorts the 
thunder of freemen ; the ſcience of Keeping in repair our 
roads, canals, and bridges, and of opening communications 


neceſſary for the operations of our commerce; the art of 
perfecting navigation, and of rendering formidable the navy 


of the Republic; the art, in fine, of working mines, of 
extracting metals from the boſo.n of the carth, and of em- 
ploying them in ſupplying the wants of the-people and in the 


defence of their ſovereignty. Theſe eſtabliſhments muſt 


be placed according to the different indications of nature. 


It is not on the Pyy-de-dome that hydrographers are 10 
be ſtationed, nor is the art of defending, attacking, and 


fortifying a place to be taught on the heaths of the Landes. 


It is not in the deſert countries that inſtitutors of health, 


and farriers are to be ſettled. If it be objected that in thus 
reſtricting to certain communes the gratuitous inſtitution 


of ſciences uſeful to ſociety, thole ſciences: would not be 


within the attainment of all—we anſwer, nor oaght they 
ſo to be. Is it the duty of the Republic to afford at their 
own expence to each individual an inſtitutian, the benefit of 


which may furniſh co thoſe who procure it 10 themſelves, + 


Private means of attaining to places, or of agprandizing 


their fortune by the exerciſe of their talents ? No, doubt- 


leſs; the Republic, we repeat it, owes to her children only 
the gratuitous inſtruction of ſciences which are neceſſary 
to them for exerciſing the rights and diſcharging the du- 
ties of citizens. In diffuſing over the whole extent of the 


territory the gratuitous inſtruction of the ſciences, the 


French Republic alone have done more than all the free 
ſtates whoſe laws, manners, and cuſtoms are handed down 
to us in hiſtory, Greece, which carried the ſciences, and 
_ eſpecially the arts, to ſo high a degree of perfection, never 
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pail a pöblie catary for inſtruction; and yet Greece produced 


a multitude of learned men and artiſts, who do honor to 
their country and to the time in Which they lived, and 
have merited the zcknowledgements of poſterity, to whom 


they have long ſerved as models. 


In placing, then, within the attainment of all, the i in- 


ſtruction neceſſary to all, the Republic hath diſcharged her 


debt towards her children : : in proclaiming the liberty of 
reaching all kinds of ſciences and arts, - ſhe hath pro- 
carcd to all abundant means of indulging their different'in- 


clinations; moreoyer, the project of decree which we pre- 
ſent to you, contains diſpoſitions favorable to the citizens 


to whom nature, in lieu of riches, hath diſpenſed that 


happy aptitude which ſmooths the paths of ſcience, and 
which almoſt invariably diſcriminates the favorites of 


Minerva from the flaves of Plutus. We therefore con- 


ceive that it js expedient to eſtabliſh the inſtitution of the 


various ſciences uicful to ſociety, in thoſe communes of the 


Republic, which from their ſituation are moſt likely to 


accelerate their progreſs. The inſtitutors of health are to 


be ſettled near the ho/pitia, or houſes of beneficence, in 
the large communes of the Republic. The military ſcience, 
the art of mining and gunnery, is to be taught in fortified 
places. It is in maritime places that hydrographers are to 


give leſſons proper for forming mariners and perfecting 


navigation. In fine, in the moſt populous communes of 
the Republic muſt be eſtabliſhed general means for the 


propapation of thoſe arts and ſciences whoſe cultivation, 


| though not abſolutely neceſſary to ſociety, contributes to 


the luſtre, brilliancy, and ſplendour of government. 
From theſe conſiderations, drawn from nature, relative 
to the teaching of ſciences neceſſary to ſociety, your com- 


mittee of public inſtruction hath charged me to preſent to 


you the following project of decree, 
The reporter reads a project of decree; of which the 
following are the diſpoſitions : 


SECTION I. 


The means of prepagating inſtruction. 


ART. 1. The meeting of the citizens in aſſemblies of 


communes, of ſections, and in popular ſocieties, the theatres, 


53 1 


the civic games, the military evolutions, the national and 
local feaſts, conſtitute a part of the laſt acgtes of PARSE | in- 
ſtruction. 

ART. 2. To facilitate the mecting of citizens in W 
ſocieties, the celebration of national and local feaſts, the 
execution of civic games, of military evolutions, and the 
repreſentation of patriotic dramatic pieces, the Convention 
_ declares that the churches, the ci-devant parſonage houſes, 

at preſent abandoned, and thoſe which ſhall be abandoned 


in future, belong to the communes. It charges its com 
mittee of inſtrugtion to make choice of the elementary 


books extant, of the different ſciences and arts which are 
to contribute to the perfection of public inſtruction, and to 


accelerate, by means of competition, the e of 
TUES: as are wanting, 


3s 


SECTION II. 


of the Seienee: and Arts to be gl at the expence 1 the 
Republic. | 


" Kev 1. In Rs the es of 1 


e e Beſangon, Bourges, Montpellier, Toulouſe, Bour- 
deaux, and Breſt, {hall be eſtabliſhed {even Inſtitutors ot 
Health, who ſhall be bound to give public lectures in the 


French language: 1ſt. In Anatomy and Phyſiology; 2d, 
in Botany and Materia Medita ; 3d. in Chemiſtry and Phar- 
macy; 4th, in Surgery; 5th. in Midwifery and the diſeaſes 


incident to women and children; 6th. in Pathology Thera- 


peutic; 7th. in Clinick Medicine. 

ART. 2. This eſtabliſhment ſhall be double for the com- 
mune of Paris. | 

ART. 3. There ſhall moreover be in that commune, near 
cach public edifice appropriated to the treatment of the dif- 
eaſes of children, of thoſe of men of alienated minds, and to 
the treatment of venerial diſeaſes, an officer of health, charg- 
ed to communicate to the pupils the reſult of all his obſer- 
vations on all that can conduce io the ſolace of humanity 
under thoſe afllictions. 

ART. 4. Independently of the ;nſtitutors of farriery, at 
preſent in Han one ſhall be e in each of the 
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| following communes : Arras, Nanci, Dijon, Poitiers, A- 


vignon, Aurillac, Tonlouſe, Bourdeaux, Rennes, Caen. 
ART. 5. There ſhall be appointed an inſtitutor of forti- 


fications and mines, and one of gunnery in cach of the 
following ſtrong holds of the Republic : Lille, Metz, Straſ- 


bourg, Beſancon, Port- la- Montagne, Perpignan, Bayonne, 


Breſt, Paris. 


Axr. 6. Thoſe military inſtitutors ſhall publicly teach 
the ſciences neceſſary for forming engineers, miners, and 


ertillerymen agreeably to the elementary books to de deli- 


vered to them for that purpoſe. 
ART. 7. The part of fortification relative to bridges : 


and cauſeways ſhall be taught only at Paris: three inſtruc- = 
tors ſhall be appointed to that part of inſtruction, 


ArT. 8. Four obſeryatories ſhall be eſtabliſhed in 2h 


Republic; the firſt at Paris, to which four aſtronomers | 
| ſhall be appointed; the ſecond at Straſbourg, the third at 
Breſt, the fourth at Marſeilles. Two aſtronomers ſhall be 
appointed to each of theſe three obſervatories. | 


ART. 9. The aſtronomers of the Republic are bound to 


form pupils for aſtronomical and meteorological obſervations, 
for calculations of the knowledge of time and other opera- | 
tions tending to improve navigation. | 


ART. 10. In every port of the Republic hall be a Hy- 


drographer, Who ſhall pulliely reach the ſciences neceſſary | 
- for: matiners. - 
ART. 11. In the commane of Paris ſhall be eſtabliſhed 1 


an inſtitution of Minerallogy and Metallurgy. | 
ART. 12. The commiſſion charged with the foreign It- 
tercourſe of the Republic ſhall be Cond to maintain with 
cach of its agents in the Abatic countries four youths, de- 
ſigned to acquire a knowledge of the languages of tote 


| countries. 


ART. 13. The diflerent ;nftituiors above mentioned, as 


appointed to the laſt ſtage of inſtruction, ſhall receive ſala- 
ries from the Republic. 


AKT. 14. Children who may have very apparent diſpo- | 


ſitions for any art or ſcience, the teaching of which is, or 
is Not, paid for by the Republic, without their being able 


in either caſe to avail themſelves of it, if their parents be 


| found by the council general of their commune unable to af- 


K 


ford ho expence of ther inſtrudtion, mall al ſor theo 


years only a ſuccour of encouragement to be delivered to 


them year by year according to the mode and on the con- 
dien ſpecified i in one e of the ſeQions hereafter. 


SECTION. ul. 


5 of the choice £4 the Inflitutors of oh Science) 4 Arts, the 


reaching of which is paid for by the Republic. 


— 


** 1. The 1 en or of the tienes and arts, che 


teaching of which is pag. for by the IRE) mall be cho- 


ſen by juries. 
ART. 2. The juries ſhall be compoſed each of forty 


5 members. 


Their formation ſhall be ads publicly. . | 
ART. 3. The jury to whom ſhall be confided the choice | 
of inſtitutors of health, of farriery, of minerallogy, of 


- metallurgy, and of hydrography ſhall be formed by the re- 


lative plurality of voices, by the adminiſtrators of the dif- 
tricts in conjunction with the citizens of the communes 


where thoſe eſtabliſhments ſhall be fixed. 


ART. 4. The engineers, miners, and gunners ot all 


ranks, in garriſon in the Rrong-holds of the Republic, 
where are to be eſtabliſhed the inſtitutors of the ſciences re- 
lative to fortification, mining, and gunnery, ſhall form, by 


the relative plurality of voices, the Jury Which! is to chooe 
them. 


ART. 5. The juries ſhall make their pledions e 


and by abſolute majority, They ſhall give their votes zlond. 


AxT. 6. A duplicate ſhall be made of the proceſs verbal 
of the election; one copy ſhall be depoſited in the ſecretary's 
office of the municipality, the other ſent to the commillion 
af public inſtruction. | 

Ar. J. The inſtrument of the Piel verbal of the 


; election ſhall be che title of the inſtitutor elected. 


ART. 8. The commiſſion of inſtruction on the "Wo 
tions which may be made to it againſt one or ſeveral of the 


above inftitutors, after having verified the facts, ſhall or- 


der them, if cauſe be found, to be replaced 8 election, 
conformably to the preſent decree. | 
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- ART: 9. The four aſtronomers at preſent in office at 


the obſervatory of the Republic at Paris, are continued as 
obſervators and aſtronomical inſtitutors. | 


ART. 10. On the preſentation of the committee of OY 


lic inſtrattion, the national repreſcntaiion ſhall appoint the 


{ix aſtronomers 40 be eſtabliſhed in the ovlervatories, de- 
ſigned wth article the Sch, ſeQion 2. 


SECTION Iv. 
General Means of Infraftion. 


Ar. 1. ehen of the eſtabliſhments dined 
by the decree of the 3d Pluvioſe, in the grand communes 


of the Republic there ſhall be a library and a cabinet of 


inſtruments for phyſical experiments, for each ſection of 
population of fifty thouſand ſouls. There ſhall moreover be 
near each hoſpitium or” houſe of beneficence a | arg ap- 


propriated to the culture of the uſual plants. 


ART. 2. Theſe gardens ſhall be open to the public. The 


| council general of the commune mall derenmns the mode 5 
of publicity. 


ART. 3. The chan who airbus ln any art or ſcience 
relative to thoſe eſtabliſhmeurs ſhall be admitted every day. 
ART, 4. Such citizens as may deſire ro open courſes of 


experimental phyſic, or of natural hiſtory, and may not be 


furniſhed with objects and inſtruments for that effect, may, 
on their reſponſibility, and with the conſent of the council 
general of the commune, give their lectures publicly 1 in the 


national cabinets. 


ART. 5. Thoſe national eſtabliſhments are under the 
immediate inſpection of the municipalities. 

ART. 6. Tocach of them ſhall be appointed one or more 
wardens at the expence of the Republic. 
Akr. 7. Theſe wardens thall be elected conformably to 


art; 3. Tec: 3. 


Ar. 8. They ſhall be a on their reſponſibility 
with the preſervation of the objects committed to their care, 
under pain of being proſecuted. 25 een of the Dale 
treaſure. | 

[The 5th and 6th ſections are relative to rewards, and to 


the ſalaries of the inſtitutors, and as being leſs intereſting 
are omitzed here.) 
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